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INTRODUCTION 


ALBERTA’S 
UNKNOWN EMPIRE 


John W. Chalmers 


Behind Lesser Slave Lake, between the Peace and Hay Rivers 
to the west, the Slave and Athabasca to the east and south, lies 
Alberta’s Unknown Empire, greater in area than England and 
Wales combined. A few settlements mark its periphery: Forts 
McMurray, MacKay, Chipewyan, Fitzgerald, names reminiscent of 
its fur-trading history, Indian Cabins, Peace River, once known as 
a Crossing, Grouard, not quite a ghost town, Slave Lake, and some 
others. 

For the most part, this is a land of lakes and forests, abound- 
ing in fish and game, but (except near Fort Vermilion) almost de- 
void of people. A dozen settlements are home to a few thousand 
people, perhaps enough to average out at one person per ten 
square miles. The names of their communities reveal their natures. 
Wabasca, Atikameg—a Cree word meaning ‘‘whitefish’—Loon, 
Lubicon, Cadotte, Calling, and Sandy Lakes. Except for the teach- 
ers, missionaries, and a few other functionaries, the residents are 
natives: Métis, Cree, Chipewyan. 

It is a paradox that this vast land is so little known, except to 
its own people, as white men have skirted its boundaries and oc- 
casionally penetrated its interior for almost two hundred years. 
Fort Chipewyan, for example, at the western tip of Lake Athabasca, 
is the oldest continuously settled community in Alberta, antedating 
even the province’s proud capital, once known as Fort Edmonton. 

In many ways, Fort Chip differs from other communities in the 
Unknown Empire. For one thing, it is larger than most. For another, 
it lies, not on the great alluvial basin that comprises most of Al- 
berta, but at its perimeter, on the iron-hard granite of the Canadian 
Shield. However, in many ways it is a prototype of the province’s 
native communities. With a rich heritage of history and tradition, 
it now finds itself struggling to come to terms with the twentieth 
century—and most of its people will one day find themselves facing 
the twenty-first. 


Because of its absorbing past, troubled present, and clouded 
future, the Boreal Institute chose Fort Chipewyan and the Un- 
known Empire as the subject for this series of papers, first pre- 
sented over Radio Station CKUA in the fall of 1970. 
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Rapids on Slave River Glenbow Foundation Photograph 


ROCK 
woopD 
WATER 


Wm. G. Laatsch 


“In Athabasca Lake we again came upon the edge of the primitive formation. 
The country around Fort Chipewyan is composed of roundish masses of naked 
rocks, which heaped, as it were, on each other, and rising as they recede from 
the Lake, attain, at a distance of a mile from the shore, an elevation of five or 
six hundred feet. The valleys are narrow, their sides often precipitous, and 
the general form of the hills may be termed short conical, but their outline 
is very uneven. The rocks also form many islands in the lake from two to 
three hundred feet high, and generally bounded on one or more sides by pre- 
cipices. The Fort seems to stand upon a granite rock...” 


This description of the site of Fort Chipewyan written by Dr. 
John Richardson as he accompanied the Franklin Arctic Expedition 
of 1819-1822 provides us with an appropriate description of Fort 
Chipewyan. The community is still dominated by the resistant 
granite hills, rounded and smoothed by glaciers some seven thou- 
sand years ago. Their nakedness is thinly covered by stunted white 
sptuce (Picea glauca) and jackpine (Pinus banksianay; and an oc- 
casional clump of white birch (Betula papyrifera;. Fort Chipewyan, 
Alberta, is located on the western edge of the shield, that vast 
expanse of precambrian gneisses and granites that is Eastern 
Canada’s geologic heartland and occupies only the northeastern 
corner of Alberta in the vicinity of Lake Athabasca. 

The floors of the narrow valleys that slope toward the Lake 
at Fort Chipewyan are mantled with sandy sediment to provide a 
less severe plant habitat; thus when compared with the surrounding 
hills they appear densely wooded, with forests of white spruce, 
jackpine and balsam poplar (Populus balsamifera; predominating. 
If rock and wood are two elements of the Fort Chipewyan landscape, 
surely a third is water. Located in the Mackenzie River watershed, 
Lake Athabasca, fed by hundreds of creeks and streams, is nourish- 
ed by the Athabasca River which enters the Lake from the south- 
west. The Lake is drained to the northwest by a series of chan- 
nels which join the Peace River eighteen miles away. 


A few miles to the south and west of Fort Chipewyan lies the 
extensive Peace-Athabasca Delta, created by deposits of sediment 
from the silt-laden waters of the Peace and Athabasca Rivers. The 
inundation generally occurs annually when, during spring flood, 
the level of the Peace River exceeds the height of Lake Athabasca 
and other Delta lakes. The sediment-transporting water of the 
Peace River reached southeastward to Lake Athabasca through its 
normal outlet channels which resulted in a flow reversal in the 
channels during the spring of each year. 


It was the character of these rivers and the Lake which was 
most influential in the locating of Fort Chipewyan. The settlement 
was initially situated on Lake Athabasca because this locality was 
about as far west as a fort could be placed and still allow canoes 
from the Fort to rendezvous at Grand Portage in the summer, ex- 
change furs for supplies, and return to the North in the fall before 
ice locked the rivers and lakes. There was an additional advantage 
of being located on the south shore of Lake Athabasca. The Lake 
was not free from ice until mid-June, but since the Athabasca 
River opened in mid-May, the canoes could be on the water and 
moving south and east a month earlier. 


In 1788 Fort Chipewyan was sited on a peninsula on the south 
shore of the Lake which commanded a fine view and had the 
advantage of having rich fishing grounds just offshore. However, 
in the 1890s the Fort was moved from its original site, now 
known as Old Fort Point, to its present location on the extreme 
northwest shore. One of the reasons for moving to this more 
advantageous location was its situation near the mouth of the 
Athabasca and the channels of the Peace which seasonally reversed 
their flow. Since the Peace experienced early breakup each 
spring, and because its water near the Lake reversed flow direc- 
tion, the ice from the Delta would be flushed into Lake Athabasca 
from the Delta. As the ice was forced toward the eastern portion 
of the Lake it often became lodged against Old Fort Point by 
the current and the prevailing winds. Thus, the Lake adjacent 
to the new site of Fort Chipewyan became open considerably 
earlier in the spring and provided access to the rivers and fishing 
grounds. The new location was also sheltered from the west and 
northwest winds that swept the original Fort. 

Fort Chipewyan then became truly a hub of the fur trade. To 
the north was the Arctic Sea, to the west the Pacific was reached 
by way of the Fraser and the Columbia Rivers. The vast Churchill 
River System and Hudson Bay were, except for short portages, 
accessible by water to the east. 

The basic pattern of settlement of Fort Chipewyan has changed 
only in degree since its founding. Man has generally avoided 
settling on the exposed granite hills that wedge themselves into 
the settlement from the shield on the north. Instead he has 
sought to place his dwellings, missions, and commercial and service 


establishments on the sandy alluvium with their backs to the 
shield. Because of the thrust of the barren rocks into Fort Chip- 
ewyan, the community is physically divided into three distinct 
segments linked by a dirt and gravel road that enters the settle- 
ment on the east, from the airport five miles away. After winding 
around and over the shield the road disappears into muskeg on 
the west, which is the terminus of the winter road from Fort 
Smith in the Northwest Territories. 


The largest segment of the community is on the erst and is 
in the vicinity of the original fur trade post. It consists of a 
dozen or so indistinct blocks stretching north from a main street 
that parallels the Lake shore. Along the main street are located 
the offices and dwellings of the R.C.M.P., the Forest Service, a 
Park Warden for Wood Buffalo National Park, the Indian Agency, 
nursing station, the Anglican mission, a two-room public school, 
and housing for Ministry of Transport employees. The business 
district exists as a clutter of buildings on the west end of this 
segment of the community. On the south side of the street is a 
cafe, a Hudson’s Bay Company Store and the power station. On 
the north side of the street one finds a new laundromat, a 
cooperative grocery store, the post office, movie theater, gas and 
fuel station and a cafe. Located adjacent to this part of the 
settlement is the Community Center, the curling rink, fire hall and 
water reservoir. Aside from the dwellings of the Federal and 
Provincial personnel which reflect the universal orderliness and 
regimentation of government housing, the dwellings of the Métis, 
Cree, Chipeway and a few Whites present an interesting mosaic. 
Many of these houses exemplify a progression of lessons learned 
during various public housing schemes. The oldest ones are too 
small and too unattractive, while the newer efforts are larger to 
accommodate the size of the average Fort Chipewyan family. The 
newer homes are pleasing in design and avoid ghetto-like appear- 
ances which result when houses are placed close together on 
narrow lots. Nevertheless, any modernism of the new homes is 
denied by the water barrel in the front step (delivered for a 
dollar a barrel), or the canvas smoke house in the back yard, or 
the fish drying on a high rack out of the reach of dogs. 


A few of the dwellings are of the land vather than just placed 
on the land. These comfortable, indigenous cabins have architec- 
tural characteristics that would place their construction at the 
turn of the century. The frequent use of a roof ladder suggests a 
Scandinavian or Finnish origin, while several poteaux sur sole and 
pieux en terre cabins show the evidence of the North West Company 
and later the Hudson’s Bay Company with its style of construc- 
tion borrowed from French Canada. It is interesting that some in- 
dividuals are currently building log cabins in Fort Chipewyan. Pri- 
marily because of transportation costs, finished lumber is prohi- 
bitively expensive. Lumber for a small one story, five room house 
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costs in excess of $7,000. Perhaps the building of additional log 
cabins using local white spruce can help alleviate the housing 
shortage in Fort Chipewyan. As in other northern towns where a 
housing shortage exists, the scrap wood, sheet metal and tar 
paper shacks are inevitable elements of the archiectural lanscape. 
Fort Chipewyan is no exception. If a building has the potential of 
providing even the slightest protection from the elements it is 
probably inhabited. 

As the road threads away from this compact segment of Fort 
Chipewyan, it avoids the beach and seeks an easy grade over the 
rocks until, after several hundred yards, it passes by the imposing 
Roman Catholic Mission. The red brick school and the several 
buildings which house teachers dominates one’s view of the com- 
pound. Not too many years ago one’s eyes would have been drawn 
to a large barn, other farm buildings and substantial gardens. 
Agriculture was once popular at Fort Chipewyan; the barns at the 
Mission and the name Potato Island just off shore attest to that. 
The growing season is attractive, lengthened by the community’s 
proximity to the Lake, but the coarse sandy soil loses its fertility 
rapidly under cultivation, so only an occasional garden presently 
remains. 

Beyond the Mission grounds the road again constricts until it 
approaches the sub-community of Dog Head where about a fifth 
of the 1,500 people of Fort Chipewyan reside. The dwellings of 
Dog Head are nestled indiscriminately among the rocks of the 
shield with only a few perched boldly on the rocks themselves. 


In the past the waterways were the commercial highways of 
Fort Chipewyan; they remain so. Today, the barges of the Northern 
Transportation Company call at Fort Chipewyan every two weeks 
during the shipping season which runs from the third week in May 
to the first of October. While slow, shipment of goods by barge 
is inexpensive, with bulk freight from Fort McMurray costing only 
fifty cents a hundredweight. Barge service is augmented year 
around by three weekly flights of Pacific Western Airlines which 
bring fresh produce, meat, mail, and passengers into the community 
and provides Fort Chipewyan with a reliable link to the outside. 


Resients of Fort Chipewyan hope for a cold dry season as winter 
approaches so that the Delta and muskeg will freeze fast and deep 
to enable a winter road to be put through to Fort Smith, 150 miles 
to the north. The winter road eliminates the isolation of Fort 
Chipewyan. People can drive out and produce can be brought in, 
even though it is still one thousand miles via Fort Smith and the 
Mackenzie Highway to Edmonton. Despite the great distance, 
freight rates by truck are $6.75 a hundredweight, substantially less 
than the $12.00 a hundred by air. With such transportation costs 
it is understandable why the price of items in the stores is at least 
twenty-five percent higher in Fort Chipewyan than for the same 
items in Edmonton. It is hoped that there will soon be a winter 


road to Fort McMurray only 175 miles to the south. With the 
exisiting network of forestry roads, all that needs to be cleared is 
a stretch of less than fifty miles, so that Fort Chipewyan residents 
could have access to Fort McMurray and also to Edmonton, 275 
miles beyond. Freight could be trucked in for considerably less 
than $6.75 per hundred pounds. 


The annual cycle of activity at Fort Chipewyan has been similar 
to many other small traditional boreal forest settlements. Fall was 
the period of greatest activity. There were moose (Alces alces; and 
perhaps bison (Bison bison) to be hunted, and up to eighteen years 
ago, caribou (Rangifer tarandus). The waters of the Delta, lakes, 
and rivers provided nesting and resting spots for thousands of 
migratory waterfowl that were a welcome change in a diet that 
consisted primarily of moose meat, fish, eggs and bannock. But 
surpassing the hunting activity was the preparation for the fur 
trapping season. Nets had to be untangled, repaired, set and re- 
trieved so that fish could be caught and dried for dog feed on the 
trapline. More often today, the snowmobile needs to be put in 
good repair. Some food and a great deal of equipment had to be 
transported, usually by scow or freighter canoe to the trapper’s 
camp, thirty to sixty, or even up to 150 miles into the bush. At the 
camp there would be some maintenance tasks to be completed, 
fire wood to be cut, and dogs to be staked out. the land around 
Fort Chipewyan, particularly the Delta, has been rich in muskrat 
(Ondata zibethica) and beaver (Castor canadensis), plus occasional 
lynx (Lynx canadensis), wolves (Canis lupus), and coyotes (Canis 
latrans). Even when it was known that the fur prices would be low 
(as they have been in recent years) the talk, the anticipation, the 
excitement, the activity of a new trapping season were heard and 
felt in Fort Chipewyan. Fall was a happy time of year. 


Fall trapping lasted until Christmas when in the dead of winter 
the animals moved little and man moved back to the settlement 
with his furs to spend several months in the warmth of his family 
and friends until resuming trapping in the spring season which 
lasted from March to May. In the late spring with the ice away 
from the Lake shore there was fishing, with two dozen men employ- 
ed in the commercial fishery and many fishing on their own. There 
would be some employment cutting wood for Swanson’s Lumber 
Mill, some thrity miles from the community. After summer fell 
upon the land, the restfulness of the long days was frequently 
punctuated by the call to fight forest fires particularly numerous 
during the summer of 1970. Other than a limited amount of fishing, 
lumbering or construction work, there is little opportunity for steady 
wage employment in Fort Chipewyan. 


In the fall of 1970, the approaching trapping season created 
little enthusiasm. It was not a happy time of year. The spring 
floods that had annually renewed the Delta and its hundreds of 
lakes had not come that spring. The commercial fishing operation 
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that normally was on the water early was ice bound until late 
May. Areas of the lake that had once produced fish are now bare 
expanses of mud that produce little else than low growths of willow 
(Salix spp.). What were once lakes and distributaries within the 
Delta are now dry and intricately cracked mud flats. 

The Delta, much of it without water, cannot support the fish 
and fur bearing animals on which the Fort Chipewyan trapper 
depends. Most of the vast flocks of ducks and geese that formerly 
frequented the Delta bypassed it this year. Even the fish are not 
spared, since the freezing of shoaling lakes may cause winter kill. 
Fish numbers are further reduced by the diminishing spawning 
grounds. Fortunate are the few trappers who have trap lines on 
the shield where water levels are not dependent upon the flooding 
of the Delta, and where the beaver constructs its own dams to 
maintain water levels. But these trappers are not without problems. 
Many of them are unable to travel to their traplines with their 
equipment because of the low water encountered in the Delta 
through which many of them must pass. Where once a scow with 
a twenty-five horse kicker travelled easily, a small canoe with just 
one person cannot now navigate. 


The waters of the Lake and Delta have been low before. The 
years of 1945 and 1950 stand out in the minds of the natives of 
Fort Chipewyan as particularly bad years. But always, in the spring 
following a dry year, the channels between the Peace and the Lake 
reversed and water surged into the Delta. Rainfall in the Peace- 
Athabasca watershed has been low for the past few years, but this 
spring the normal flood did not occur, since the waters of the 
Peace were trapped behind the newly constructed Bennett Dam in 
British Columbia. It is feared that the Bennett Dam will never 
allow the Delta to be renewed by the spring floods, since control 
of floods is one of the features of the Dam. There are suggestions 
that the tributaries of the Peace below the Dam will, during periods 
of normal rainfall, be sufficient to flood the Delta. Some residents 
point to the rapid growth of willow, occuring up to a quarter of 
a mile off what was once the local swimming beach, and suggest 
that in just a few more years the willows will have completely 
colonized the recently exposed lake bottom. Even if the waters do 
rise the flow will be inhibited and sediment will be trapped and 
deposited, rapidly filling in the shallow bays. 


What is to be done? The people of Fort Chipewyan are people 
of rock, wood, and water. Their alternatives for a livelihood are 
few. Wage employment is not generally available. There is talk 
of starting a cooperative sawmill in the vicinity. Some dream of 
an electronics assembly plant that would tap the labor supply of 
the community and produce high value, low bulk components, but 
with the work scheduled around the seasonal pursuits of hunting, 
fishing and trapping. There is hope that there would be some min- 
ing development near by, but this seems unlikely, particularly in 


Wood Buffalo National Park just to the west of the settlement. 
Furthermore, the record of mining developments which employ 
substantial numbers of natives is not a enviable one. There are 
numerous short-term projects that would benefit the community 
and take advantage of the skills that are being taught to some of 
the families at the Fort Chipewyan NewStart School. Road grading, 
ditch maintenance, sidewalk construction, completion of the water 
line to all residents, are the most obvious projects. But these pro- 
jects are limited in many respects. 


A myriad of governmental agencies, newsmen, scientists and 
politicians have visited the community and are studying the prob- 
lems of Fort Chipewyan. And all the time the Delta ecology is 
changing, and the welfare rolls, now estimated as aiding eighty 
percent of the population, are increasing. The sight of discouraged 
men clustered about the cafes, catching the late afternoon sun, 
their questioning voices muted by the rhythmic throb of a generat- 
ing plant and the intermittent chorus of howling dogs, is not a 
happy one. And fall has always been a happy time in Fort Chipe- 
wyan. Perhaps Fort Chipewyan should not exist, save for the radio 
beacon that guides trans-polar jets. 

Unfortunately, Fort Chipewyan is not the only northern com- 
munity whose existence is threatened by some exogenous force. 
The plight of Fort Chipewyan is just another example of how de- 
sperately we need to manage wisely the resources of rock, wood 
and water, and how we must conserve the most valuable of re- 
sources, man. 
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EMPORIUM 
OF THE 
NORTH 


James M. Parker 


When one reads of Fort Chipewyan in newspaper articles today, 
it is referred to as the heart of an economic disaster area in 
the Athabasca delta. These statements are a contrast to the time 
when Fort Chipewyan was referred to as the emporium of the 
north, or as Philip Turnor, a noted HBC surveyor termed it, 
“The Grand Magazine of the North.” And rightly so. In the heart 
of the rich fur field known as the Athabasca, Fort Chipewyan 
was founded as an outpost for a fur trade empire which stretched 
inland from Montreal. For many years, it assumed a place of 
importance in the trade second only to that of Fort William or 
York Factory. From the beginning the fort was selected as a base 
of operations from which the fur trade and exploration could 
expand into the far northwest. 

Fort Chipewyan, the first European settlement in Alberta, was 
ideally situated for the fur trade. Located at the hub of the 
Mackenzie drainage system, the fort was reached from the south 
by the Athabasca River. The Peace and Slave rivers running to 
the north and to the west became highways for expansion of the 
trade. But not only the fur trade benefited from the establish- 
ment of Fort Chipewyan. As the emporium of the north, it became 
a base of operations for land explorers. Alexander Mackenzie, 
John Franklin, George Back, and John Richardson were a few of 
the men who gained fame after passing through its gates. 

During the 1770’s, it became increasingly clear to the pedlars 
from Montreal that the country north of the Saskatchewan har- 
boured a vast potential in furs. The Frobisher brothers established 
a post on Lake Ile-a-la-Crosse and their success stood as a tes- 
timonial to the existence of a rich source of furs in the unexplored 
regions beyond the upper Churchill. 


When the Frobisher brothers retired from the interior with 
their fortunes, the irascible and hot-tempered Peter Pond, who 
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had been trading on the North Saskatchewan since 1775, formed 
a ‘concern’ with six other pedlars at Sturgeon Fort in 1778. With 
five canoes and 100 pieces of trade goods, Pond made his way 
up from Cumberland House along the treacherous Churchill River 
and crossed the backbreaking Portage La Loche which separates 
the waters of the Arctic from those draining into Hudson Bay. 
Down the Clearwater and Athabasca rivers he travelled to the head 
of the Athabasca delta, where on a sandy bank some forty miles 
south of Lake Athabasca, he spent the winter of 1778 trading 
furs. 


Pond came out of the Athabasca with over 140 packs of fur 
valued at almost 8,400 pounds sterling. 


Pond’s expeditions to the Athabasca in the 1780’s led him to 
formulate the idea of exploring north from his fort in hopes of 
reaching the Pacific Ocean. His dream came as a result of the 
discovery of an inlet by James Cook on the northwest coast of 
America. Armed with crudely-drawn maps, Pond petitioned govern- 
ment and company to support an expedition. But no support was 
offered. Implicated in killings, cloaked in intrigue, Peter Pond 
withdrew from the Athabasca in 1787 but he left his dream of 
finding a Pacific passage to a young apprentice, Alexander 
Mackenzie, who observed in 1788: 


It is difficult to say what can be done in time to come in this country . . . 
if a rendezvous could be established, an anvantageous trade could be 
carried on.. |! 


The possibility of the existence of a river which would provide 
a route to the Pacific Ocean was foremost in Mackenzie’s thoughts. 
The exploration which he determined was practicable only if 
there could be a base of operations in Athabasca. Any exploratory 
venture would then be shortened by having an outfit of provisions 
and supplies in the far northwest. The fort would also serve as 
his proposed “‘rendez-vous” for the Athabasca Indians. Alexander 
Mackenzie entreated his cousin, Roderick McKenzie, to assist him 
in his venture. In 1788, Roderick accompanied Alexander to 
Pond’s fort on the river and then travelled north to the lake 
where, in his words, 


I looked out for a suitable spot for a new establishment to replace the 
old one of Mr. Pond. After making every possible enquiry and taking 
every measure of precaution, I pitched on a conspicuous projection, that 
advances about a league into the lake, the base of which appeared in the 
shape of a person sitting with her arms extended, the palms forming 
as it were, a point.” | 


The point is now referred to on maps as Old Fort Point and 
projects into the lake about six miles east of the Athabasca River. 

This site, which is still in evidence, proved to be a temporary 
one, because the fort was shifted in the 1790’s to a location on 


the northwest shore. The major reasons were the prospects of 
trade, the proximity of water routes, and the availability of a food 
supply. 

The expansion of the fur trade was undoubtedly a major 
factor in relocation. Alexander Mackenzie used the south shore 
fort for his explorations to the Arctic and Pacific. His voyages 
revealed the fur potential of the Mackenzie and interior B.C. 
regions. 

The northwest shore is in a more central location than Old 
Fort Point. Although the main channels of the Athabasca River 
enter the lake near Old Fort Point, a tributary, the Embarras 
River, flows in a more northerly direction to the northwest shore. 
These tributaries in the western part of the delta are the first 
free of ice in spring break-up. Furthermore, the streams connecting 
Lake Athabasca to the Peace and Slave rivers begin near the 
northwest shore. These streams, the Chenal de Quatre Fourches, 
and Riviére de Rochers normally drain the lake except when the 
Peace River is in spring flood. It is this time when these rivers, 
especially the Quatre Fourches, reverse their currents until the 
level of the lake is brought up by the spring flood of the 
Athabasca River which breaks up after the Peace River. 


The ice conditions were also a contributing factor. At Old 
Fort Point, the ice does not break up as soon as the ice on the 
northwest shore. The Point is farther up the lake and very often 
the ice is packed into the shore by prevailing winds. 


There was also the need for a supply of meat from Peace 
River. The reversal of the current meant that Peace River canoes 
could rendezvous in early May at Fort Chip. 


And finally, the beautiful south shore site, in spite of fisheries 
nearby, was not the best place for meeting the Chipewyans. 
Their lands lay to the north and east of the lake. Since they 
were not skilled canoe travellers, the lake crossing was an 
obstacle. The 20 mile traverse is considered quite dangerous even 
today, when one may utilize a large skiff and motor. 


The major reason for a site on the lake was the never-failing 
supply of fish. These fisheries are still a major source of food 
to the people at Fort Chip. 


Although buffalo and moose of the Peace River supplied meat 
provisions, the trade survived as a result of the cheap supply of 
fish available at Fort Chipewyan. The staple menu was fish cakes 
for breakfast, fish soup for lunch, and fish filet for supper. 
Alexander Mackenzie stressed the role which Fort Chipewyan 
played in providing food for the traders: 


Here have I arrived with ninety or an hundred men without any provision 
for their sustenance; for whatever quantity might have been obtained 
from the natives during the summer, it could not be more than sufficient 
for the people despatched to their different posts; and even if there was 
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a casual superfluity; it was absolutely necessary to preserve it untouched 
for the demands of the spring. The whole dependence, therefore, of those 
who remained, was on the lake and fishing implements for the means 
of our support.’ 


Each year the fisheries yielded well over 50,000 whitefish, trout, 
pike, perch, and goldeye. The daily allowance was 8 pounds of 
fish per man. In 1799, a clerk at the fort, James MacKenzie, 
recorded that, at one sitting, 3 men had consumed 23 whitefish 
and a dishful of pounded meat and grease, underlining the state- 
ment with the remark, ““To keep the frenchmen in good humour 
their chops now and then must be greased...” 


The surplus canoe men, who had to be kept for the outward 
spring journey, were sent out to the fisheries to maintain them- 
selves. This arrangement of sending men to feed themselves 
thereby provided an inexpensive system of room and board. 


Pemmican was held in reserve for the canoe brigades; the reason 
was that it provided the most nutrition in the least bulk. Whereas 
one man required eight pounds of fish or fresh meat per day, 
pemmican supplied the equivalent nourishment in 1% pounds. 
Furthermore, pemmican was an expensive food to prepare, since 
only 100 pounds of pemmican and dried meat could be rendered 
from 400 pounds of fresh meat. The human engines of the 
brigades consumed great quantities on a voyage, and as a result, 
an elaborate system for supplying these provisions was organized 
from the Peace Rever country. Philip Turnor described this system 
in 1790: 


. .. The canadians send a single large canoe up (The Peace River) with 
only three men and fetch down two tons of dried provisions at a time 
and this canoe keeps working most of the summer on purpose to supply 
the Athapescow settlement which is the Grand Magazine of those parts 
which the Slave Lake, Peace River and Athapescow River canoes are 
supplied in the fall of the year and reserve a stock of provisions for 
the Spring... .4 


In August, just before the arrival of the canoes from Lac La Pluie, 
a load of provisions would arrive from Peace River so as to ensure 
a plentiful supply of food for the brigades. 


With usually adequate sources of food the only other major 
problem was transportation. Fort Chipewyan was situated 2,500 
miles from Montreal and 1,500 miles from Hudson Bay. 


During the summer, furs had to be transported outward and 
empty inland stores had to be replenished before freeze-up, which 
sets in by October 1. 


Birch bark canoes, 32 feet long, 4'4 feet wide, and 2 feet deep 
carried over 2,000 pounds of freight, plus food, baggage, and 5 
men. These canoes were employed until York boats were introduced 
in the 1820’s. 


When a brigade arrived at the fort, the officers immediately 
set to work unpacking, checking, and repacking the pieces for 
distribution to posts on the Peace River and Mackenzie River. 
The outfits for the most distant posts were the first ones dispatch- 
ed. The New Caledonia canoes left early in September, followed 
by Mackenzie River, Peace River and Great Slave Lake brigades. 

Strategically situated in a fur empire, Fort Chipewyan was a 
centre of activity, which involved a large number of men and dwel- 
lings. During the fierce struggle of the early 1800’s between the 
Norwesters and the Baymen for control of the trade, over 200 men 
were kept about for fort, but during the 19th century this figure 
dwindled to about 35 employees. 


Surrounded by a palisade, the fort itself was about 160 yards 
square. Of the 15 buildings in the yard, the summer and winter 
house held the officers and stores. The summer depot contained 
an assembly hall in which the Indians were harangued into trad- 
ing their furs. 

An early sketch of the fort shows a two-storied structure with 
an unusually large number of windows but perhaps the artist in- 
dulged in wishful dreaming since later descriptions refer to one- 
storied buildings. 


The size of the buildings varied; the largest is estimated at 
60 x 20 feet and the smallest was a blacksmith shop, about 16 
x 14 feet. The clerks’ rooms were about 12 feet square while mar- 
ried officers were given rooms 10 feet x 14 feet—well calculated 
for families! An interesting feature of the fort was the watch 
tower which was constructed in 1815 after Indians massacred the 
inhabitants of Fond du Lac. This incident was the only one initi- 
ated by the Chipewyans, who were otherwise a peaceful band. 

When a brigade arrived in their finery, guns were discharged 
amidst great shouts of welcome and rejoicing. The occasion de- 
served celebration for the post was assured of another year of 
plentiful supplies. A dance usually followed in the evening. 

The special holidays observed were All Saints’, Christmas, and 
New Yeayr’s; the latter was one of boisterous drinking and feast- 
ing. The day usually began with the men going to the chief factor’s 
house, firing their guns, and being treated to tobacco, a dram, 
and special rations. The revelry then began in earnest, abating 
only when the cups were dry. 


The men of Athabasca prided themselves as superior to others 
in the trade. They called themselves gens du nord, people of the 
north. After all, they had to carry their burdens across the terrible 
13-mile Portage La Loche. 


The discipline of the fort life, however, was rigidly observed 
throughout the year. The morning bell summoned the men to their 
duties and called them at sunset to line up for their rations. On 
Sundays, religious ceremonies were held and on one occasion 
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some of the men lost their Monday rations when they neglected 
to appear for Sunday worship. 


From the picture of this fort in the wilderness, it is difficult 
to say that it was an emporium by 20th day standards. There 
were times of starvation, sickness, loneliness, and tragedy. What 
brought men into this wilderness? They were much like the men 
of today who are willing to seek a new life, perhaps fortune, on 
the frontiers of civilized society. Possibly a life of freedom at- 
tracted some; others were lured by the promise of a better income, 
which if carefully saved over years of service, could lead to pur- 
chasing land ‘back home’ enabling them to live out their lives in 
comparative ease. To gain these goals, however, these men of the 
northern forest had to give up their youth and vigor to the environ- 
ment and gain a free life of a different hue and culture. 


One day in the 1880’s a new sound was heard on the Atha- 
basca; a shrill whistle of a steam boat signified the demise of the 
great emporium. No longer was there a terrible portage to cross. 
The southerly swing of progress bypassed this great rendezvous 
which, even today, in its ruggedness and solitude, reminds one of 
the days when the great white fort—the emporium of the north— 
beckoned across the lake to the travel-worn and weary. 
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GATEWAY 
TO THE 
ARCTIC 


John W. Chalmers 


For many people, the history of the white man in Alberta 
begins about one hundred years ago with the arrival of Montana 
whiskey traders. These gentry were followed—usually very closely— 
by the North West Mounted Police. However, almost a century 
before the first Mountie appeared on the banks of the Belly 
River, an American fur trader had crossed the _ height-of-land 
between Hudson Bay and the Arctic. Canoeing down the Clear- 
water to the Athabasca, Peter Pond then turned his frail birchbark 
vessel north, and in 1786 established a fur fort in its delta. Within 
three years Alexander Mackenzie had not only discovered his 
river but followed it to the Frozen Ocean. 


From Peter Pond’s day to the present time, all their territory 
has been of profound and continuing interest to men in many 
walks of lfe, who have been drawn to the forests and tundras 
of Canada’s last and greatest frontier. One of their areas of 
interest is Fort Chipewyan and its hinterland. Virtually unknown a 
few years ago, it is now of concern to everyone who feels deeply 
about oil spills into the Athabasca or the destruction of its delta. 


Fort Chipewyan holds the record of being Alberta’s longest 
continuously-settled community, having been in business on its 
current site since about 1800. The Fort, however, was originally 
established on the south side of Lake Athabasca, in 1788. Its 
founder was Roderick McKenzie, cousin of the explorer Alexander, 
and it was from this base that the latter began his memorable 
journey to the sea in June, 1789. He begins the chronicle of this 
expedition very simply: 


Wednesday, 3. We embark at nine in the morning, at Fort Chipewyan, 
on the South side of the Lake of the Hills ... in a canoe made of 
birch bark. The crew consisted of four Canadians, two of whom were 
attended by their wives, and a German; we were accompanied also by 
an Indian, who had acquired the title of English Chief, and his two 
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wives, in a small canoe, with two young Indians; his followers in another 
small canoe.! 


On September 12, 1789, Mackenzie, bitterly disappointed, re- 
turned to Fort Chipewyan. He had not found the entirely fictitious 
Strait of Anian, which would have led him to the Pacific. In fact, 
it has been somewhat unkindly said that when Mackenzie headed 
down his river, he didn’t know where he was going, and when 
he got back, he didn’t know where he'd been. Not quite true; 
he knew he had reached the Arctic—but where? After all, he was 
a fur trader, not a surveyor. The sextant and the nautical almanac 
were beyond his ken. Realizing that if he were to find a route 
to the Pacific, he would need to master the mysteries of surveying, 
he returned to Great Britain to learn the essential skills. 


When he returned to Fort Chip, four years later, that little 
post had already become both the crossroads of and the gateway 
to the North. Lake Athabasca stretched east; the mighty Peace 
River led west. The Slave and the Mackenzie beckoned north; the 
Athabasca provided access from the south. Exact geographical 
knowledge of the area was being acquired through the surveys 
of both the Hudson’s Bay and the North West Companies. Although 
Fort Chip was a Nor’Wester post, in 1791 Roderick McKenzie 
welcomed surveyors from the opposition company. They were 
Philip Turnor, Peter Fidler, and Malcom Ross, who established the 
fact that Fort Chip lay 300 leagues from the Pacific. This informa- 
tion Mackenzie needed when in September of that year he headed 
up the Peace en route to the Western Ocean. More than two 
years later he returned, after having inscribed on a rock at tide- 
water the immortal words, “Alexander Mackenzie, from Canada, 
by land, the twenty-second of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-three.’’2 

As the years rolled by, other fur-trading explorers used Fort 
Chipewyan as a base for their expeditions. In 1804, David Thomp- 
son visited the Fort to tie it into his monumental survey and map 
of the great north-west. The following year Simon Fraser visited 
the northern outpost on his journey to the Pacific. 

March 3, 1820, witnessed the arrival of Lieut. John Franklin, 
R.N., on his way to explore a section of the Arctic coastline as 
part of a massive British effort to discover the long-sought North 
West Passage. His party included naval surgeon Dr. John Richard- 
son and two young officers, George Back and Robert Hood. 
Franklin and his party were not here today and gone tomorrow. 
Rather, they were here today and here tomorrow as well, until 
July 8, impartially requisitioning supplies and equipment from the 
limited resources of the Nor’Westers’ Fort Chip and the older 
company’s near-by and recently-established Fort Wedderburn. 

We owe much of our knowledge of Fort Chip in 1820 to 
John Franklin. Everything interested him, ‘“‘the coruscations of the 
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aurora,’ as he described the Northern Lights, the fishing and 
hunting, “the wanton and unnecessary cruelty of the men to their 
dogs . . . who beat them unmercifully, and habitually vent on 
them the most dreadful and disgusting imprecations.’”4 


Franklin tells how the traders greeted the arriving chiefs by 

hoisting a flag and firing a salute of musketry, then continues: 
The chief halts at a distance from the house, and dispatches one of his 
young men to announce his approach, and to bring his flag, which is 
carried before him when he arrives. The messenger carries back to him 
some vermilion to ornate the faces of his party, together with a looking 
glass ans comb, some tobacco, and a few rounds of ammunition, that they 
may return the salute.* 


After Franklin left Fort Chipewyan, for many months his hosts 
had very little news—all bad—about the explorer. Via the moc- 
casin telegraph, terrible rumors of starvation, murder, and even 
cannibalism seeped south, and the traders gave up the whole party 


as lost. Great was their surprise, therefore, when Back appeared on 
January 2, 1821, with demands on both companies for supplies 
“such as ammunition, gun-flints, axes, files, clothing, tobacco, and 
spirits.” It seems that Back and Hood had fallen in love with the 
same native girl, called Green Stockings, and in order to prevent 
a duel, Franklin had sent the young man off to Fort Chip to re- 
plenish the provisions. 


On February 9, Back was able to leave the Fort with four 
sledges of supplies for the expedition. But even departure presented 
its hazards. As he writes: 


Having got everything arranged, and had a hearty breakfast ... I took 
my departure, or rather attempted to do so, for on going to the gate, 
there was a long range of women, who had come to bid me farewell. 
They were all dressed (after the manner of the country) in blue or green 
cloth, with their hair freshly greased, separated before, and falling behind, 
not in careless tresses, but in a good sound tail, fastened with black tape 
or riband. this was considered a great compliment, and the ceremony con- 
sisted in embracing the whole party.® 


Because of Back’s journey, Franklin was able to return to 
Fort Chip and ultimately to England. He had explored great 
stretches of Arctic coastline, but against this considerable achieve- 
ment must be set the fact that he had lost half his men, including 
young Robert Hood. 


After Franklin left in June, 1822, Fort Chip continued to serve 
as a base for both naval and fur trade sorties. The traders came 
to participate even in the Admiralty’s safaris. Thus when Franklin 
returned to the Arctic in 1825, he had as his head of commis- 
sariat Peter Warren Dease, an experienced Chief Factor of the 
Honorable Company. Other members of his party included his 
former followers, Dr. Richardson and Lieut. Back. Once again 
Franklin drew on Fort Chip’s resources, for a two-year supply of 
cloth, blankets, nets, and twine, plus clothing and other provisions. 


Franklin returned to Chipewyan in April, 1827, and left soon 
afterwards. Several years passed before the return, not of Franklin 
but George Back, in 1833. His mission was originally to seek for 
the expedition of Captain John Ross, missing in the Arctic. Since 
Ross was found after Back left Canada, the young explorer was 
directed instead to survey the north-eastern Arctic coastline, 
reaching it via the Great Fish River, the course of which he 
was to trace. Although his assignment took him nearly two years, 
it was so thoroughly and successfully accomplished that ever since, 
that stream has been known as the Back River. 


On this expedition Back again met his old native sweetheart, 
Green Stockings. He describes the encounter: 


Though surrounded by a family, with one urchin in her cloak clinging 
to her back .. . I immediately recognized her, and called her by name; 
at which she laughed, and said ‘she was an old woman now’... . 
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Lieut. George Back, R.N. 
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However, notwithstanding all this, she was still the beauty of her tribe; 
and, with that consciousness which belongs to all belles, savage or polite, 
seemed by no means displeased when I sketched her portrait.’ 


The next expedition north out of Chipewyan was one mounted 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company itself. Smarting under criticisms 
that it had been neglecting obligations to explore and colonize the 
country, it was sending its own discovery expedition to the 
Arctic. Co-leaders were experienced old fur trader Dease and 
brilliant young Thomas Simpson. They left Fort Chip on June 
1, 1837, spending 2'4 years in the North and achieving a brilliant 
and successful survey of hundreds of miles of previously undis- 
covered coastline. 


By now, of course, the Fort was used to sailor-explorers. In 
1843 it played host to a soldier-scientist, Captain John Henry 
Lefroy, who arrived to spend the winter making observations on 
the earth’s magnetism. His letters are rich in lore about this 
northern metropolis—by 1843 it had achieved a population of 
sixty souls—and as many dogs. He noted that food consisted 
chiefly of whitefish, dried and fresh moosemeat and buffalo, with 
pemmican as a stand-by. Potatoes grew locally, and cows supplied 
milk. Flour was scarce and bread unknown, but Lefroy states, ‘““We 
indulge sparingly in a sort of galette much like what we call 
Johnny cake.’® Game included wild ducks and geese, partridges, 
pheasants, moose, fox, mink, fishers, martens, wolves, and 
wolverines. 


Food, of course, played an important part in Christmas celebra- 
tions. Describing the festive dinner, Lefroy writes: 


. our ‘roast beef’ today, for instance, was moose ribs and reindeer 
tongues, and we drank ‘absent friends’ in a bottle of Madeira, ‘very 
particular’ Madeira indeed for it was the only bottle in Athabasca. I 
brought it in my canteen.® 


A week later, of course, the Fort celebrated New Year’s Day: 


It is a day of great fete, in which the gentlemen hold a kind of levee 
in the morning, and give a dance in the evening . . . and which is the 
one holiday of the year to young and old. A separate levee or drawing 
room is held for the ladies in which a laudable custom exists of giving 
them a kiss in wishing la bonne annee (this old-fashioned salute is general 
in the country on other ceremonial occasions). 


Apparently kissing had not declined in popularity since Back’s 
1821 visit. 


Everything about the Fort’s daily life intrigued the young 
artillery officer. For example: 


Our fireplaces are like small sentry boxes, and filled with logs upright, 
which is the way they arrange them, give an immense heat. There is no 
sort of limit to the quantity of fuel everybody consumes, so that all the 
men keep their fires all night and thus never give a chance to the Frost 
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to enter. My room is a little den about 12 feet square, with one glass 
window and one of Parchment, with a table and one chair, and a rickety 
old construction of a cupboard.!! 


After a very busy winter, Lefroy headed for Great Slave Lake 
in March, 1844, to carry on his work. He returned to Fort 
Chipewyan in July and continued his journey back to Canada. 

Of course, not all Arctic exploration originated at Chip. Dr. 
John Rae, a Hudson’s Bay Chief Trader, used York Factory as his 
base for a highly successful northern expedition in 1846-47. From 
1820 the Admiralty, in a relentless search for the North West 
Passage, had sent ship after ship to chart the shores and channels 
of the Arctic. The most famous was Franklin’s two-vessel expedi- 
tion. A whaler encountered his little command in July, 1845, then 
nothing. A year went by, a second, a third with no word. The 
Admiralty began a massive hunt for the lost squadron, expeditions 
attacking the Arctic from both east and west. In addition, it placed 
Richardson in charge of a land-based search, with Rae as second-in- 
command. The party spent one day at Fort Chip in July, 1848, 
then pressed down north. The first year of their search was 
unsuccessful, and in 1849 the 62-year-old Richardson returned 
through Chipewyan to England, leaving the younger Rae to con- 
tinue the quest. Rae’s further efforts were equally unavailing, 
although they lasted until 1851, when he left the Mackenzie dist- 
rict in November. 


After his departure, Fort Chip ceased to be an important post 
for northern exploration, although it continued to hold a dominant 
position in the fur trade for many years. With the recent damage 
to its near-by marshlands, its future as a fur centre is clouded. 
But probably no place has contributed more to our knowledge of 
the Canadian North, and for this reason Fort Chipewyan deserves 
to be long remembered. 
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SCHOOLS 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


William D. Knill 


In the early 1930’s in the heart of the Great Depression, the 
plight of the Métis people in central and Northern Alberta had be- 
come so acute the Provincial government was forced to assess 
the situation and attempt to bring about a solution that would be 
effective, but not too costly. Responding in a manner which is all 
too familiar in governments today, the immediate governmental 
decision was to strike a Royal Commission to investigate and report 
on the problem and bring forth some practical recommendations.! 


In the early 1900’s most Canadian Indians lived on reservations 
as wards of the Federal government, and the Federal government 
was directly responsible for their welfare. They treated the Indian 
with excessive paternalism—they had control over the land on which 
he lived, his education, his medical assistance and the rights he 
was allowed as an individual. Although not a free citizen, the 
Indian was given reserved land on which he could live. Some of 
these reservations had schools, hospitals and churches; all of 
which afforded the Indian some kind of security.2 This system was 
considered successful to the extent that it did locate the Indians in 
centralized places, it did provide them with food, medical assistance 
and education, and it was intended to train and prepare the Indian 
to fit into modern society. 


The Metis, on the other hand, were not considered to be Indians 
or whites, although they did have characteristics of both. The Metis 
were Canadian citizens but their nomadic style of life and prefer- 
ence for hunting and trapping placed them in a perilous position 
in the face of the advancing homesteaders and white settlements. 

The Treaty Indians were provided for through the reservation 
system; the Metis, on the other hand, did not have land set aside 
for them. They did not have the knowledge, or the education, 
to look after themselves in the developing western Province of 
Alberta. In certain northern areas of Alberta, the Metis were living 
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on the road allowances as this was the only land available for them 
at that time. Their educational opportunity was limited to the few 
public schools and the church residential schools in those areas 
where they spent some of their time. The Metis themselves often 
wandered about, and their children were seldom in one place long 
enough to complete a full term of school. The Metis nomadic way 
of life was largely due to the fact that they had relied on hunting 
and trapping for a livelihood, and they followed the game as it 
moved during the different seasons of the year. The Treaty Indians 
had also relied on hunting, but they at least had land reserved for 
their sole use. 


It terms of education, the most reliable figure that has been 
given is that approximately 80% of the Metis population under 
twenty-one years of age in the Province of Alberta in 1935 were 
without any education. The teacher could not follow the Metis 
as they went through the bush in pursuit of their livelihood. The 
few that did attend school for very limited periods of time usually 
attended public schools in northern isolated areas. These schools 
existed only because of a demand by the white settlers. The other 
type of school that the Metis attended were residential schools 
constructed by the churches. In the north, these schools were main- 
ly for Treaty Indian children of a particular faith, but they did allow 
a certain number of Metis to enrol. The main reason for limiting 
the number of Metis admitted was that the church was not reim- 
bursed for providing them with an education, whereas they did 
receive payment from the federal government for educating Indian 
children. Both of these school systems were established for white 
or Treaty Indian children and those few Metis who did attend were 
only incidental to the program. Although there was compulsory 
education in the Province of Alberta, the School Act stated that 
school attendance was compulsory only for children residing within 
organized school districts—and there were only a few of these 
scattered throughout Northern Alberta at this time. The white set- 
tlers had moved into areas formerly occupied by Metis people 
and, through settlement, destroyed their former occupations. Since 
the whites had the power, it seems inevitable that either the Metis 
changed their mode of life or migrated to unpopulated areas. The 
white society saw itself as humane and just, and as a result at- 
tempted to persuade, help and at times, force the Metis to change 
their way of life to conform with that of the white inhabitants 
rather than stand by idly as they slowly died off. 

The situation in 1934 was such that very few, if any, Metis re- 
tained the land rights given them through the Dominion Land Act 
of 1883. The use of the land and natural resources which they had 
once owned had passed from their hands to the hands of white 
speculators. Now the Government of the Province was faced with, 
not a legal or contractual right, but with an actual condition of 
privation, penury and suffering. 


On December 17, 1934, a Half-breed Commission was established 
by an Order-in-Council. The Commission consisted of Albert Free- 
mand Erving (a Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta), Dr. Edward 
Ainslie Braithwaite, and Mr. James McCraie Douglas. On February 
15, 19386 they submitted their recommendations. Generally, the 
briefs presented by the various churches asked for money from the 
Provincial Government, in return for which they would develop and 
build residential schools at suitable locations where they could pro- 
vide Metis children with an education. Their attitude was that 
since Metis people were really just children, helpless and ir- 
responsible, the church must be a father to them. 


Up to this time, the churches were actively involved in Metis com- 
munities in Alberta and they did have power, but in the final 
analysis, their suggestions were not implemented by the Commis- 
sion. It appears that the Half-breed Commission considered the 
views of Axel Nielsen as being more relevant. An article which 
Nielsen wrote in 1933 is primarily concerned with the results of 
church influence on Canadians Indians. With regard to the teaching 
taking place in church schools, Nielsen stated: 


... instead of being qualified in any way as teachers, the missionaries and 
students selected by mission societies and endorsed by the Indian Depart- 
ment are usually unfit, both by temperament and by training to function 
as instructors of any sort. They are trained to mutter a church rigmarole, 
and explore a single verse of the Bible to tiresome depths, usually suc- 
ceeding in befuddling their hearers and confusing themselves.’ 


As teachers they (the missionaries) can be, and always are, miserable 
failures, but it doesn’t matter so long as they keep up the missionary end 
of things, even if the Indian Department does foot the bill for a camouflage 
teacher.® 


Although Nielsen’s views may be overly harsh and sensational, 
his article was deemed relevant to the extent that it occupied 42 
pages of the approximately 800-page report of the Half-bred Com- 
mission. 


Nielsen depicted the results of such a system of church resi- 
dential schools as follows: 


The Indian children began their schooling a self-reliant, independent and 
even wilful lot. They go back broken, self-consious and browbeaten. The 
priests treat their young Indian charges with open contempt. They make 
the Indian feel the racial differences to begin with, but go much further 
than that. The priests elevate themselves to arrogant heights and assume 
the attitude of the perfect snob who is forced to pick up his skirts as he 
moves theough a pack of mangy dogs.® 


After watching the picked weaklings and incompetents of our own white 
race, the graduates of Protestant Indian church schools often go home 
with the idea that white people must be tolerated, for they issue the govern- 
ment rations, write tickets on heaven, and underwrite exemptions from 


hell.” 
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In examining the views presented by Nielsen, one must remember 
that he was writing about the Church’s influence on Indians as he 
saw it in Western Canada before the 1930’s. The conclusions of the 
Half-breed Commission allow for very little, if any, Church in- 
fluence in a scheme to deal with Metis people of Alberta as of 
1939. The Commssion’s findings were: 


Clergy of the Roman Catholic Church and the United Church were inter- 
viewed and gave their views. Their views were that we should treat the 
Metis or non-treaty Indians by segregating them at separate points on lands 
reserved for them, building schools, churches and hospitals. This would 
entail a very heavy expenditure.® 


and then went on to say: 


What the churches propose is too expensive. It is perfectly true that these 
people are like children, helpless and irresponsible.® 


In the final report the Commission was against giving the Metis 
the status of Treaty Indians, that is, making them wards of the 
government, because such a plan was not only too expensive and 
complicated, but it would destroy the Metis’ sense of responsibility 
and prevent him from ever becoming self-supporting. They made 
the recommendation that specific areas be set aside where only 
Metis would be allowed to reside. The Report states: 


After considering all the representations made and giving their best thought 
to the problem, your Commissioners are of the opinion that some form of 
farm colonies is the most effective and, ultimately, the cheapest method 
of dealing with the problem.!° 


One important fact regarding the setting up of farm colonies 
for the Metis must be examined. The colonies were in direct op- 
position to the manner of life followed by the Metis. They were 
not farmers, and they did not want to become farmers. 


In the area of education the Commission made a number of 
recommendations: 


Schools could be built and the wives and families encouraged to remain 
in the colony. In any case, all the children could be able to attend during 
some portion of the year. The children should be taught reading and writ- 
ing and elementary arithmetic. In addition the boys should be taught stock 
raising and farming while the girls should be taught the elements of sanita- 
tion, cleanliness, sewing and knitting. The cost would not be great and the 
Province would be saved the stigma which attaches to any civilized 
country that permits a large number of children to grow up within its 
boundaries without the slightest elementary education.!! 


Day schools were recommended rather than residential schools 
largely because of the cost. The day school would be similar to any 
of the many rural schools in Alberta at the same time, but would 
restrict enrolment to Metis children from the colony. 


The direct outcome of the Commission Report was the Metis 
Population Betterment Act, first enacted on November 22, 1938, 
which permitted the setting aside of unoccupied Provincial Lands 
for settlement by the Metis. population of Alberta.12 The selection 
of areas was made by the people themselves through the Metis 
Association, which felt that one large reserve in a centralized area 
would be insufficient to meet the requirements of their people. 
They recommended that a number of possible locations be investi- 
gated; namely: (1) Fishing Lake, (2) Good Fish Lake, (3) Wolf 
Lake, (4) Muskeg Prairie, (5) Grouard, (6) Fort Vermillion, (7) 
Big Horn, (8) Northwest of Whitecourt, (9) Primrose, (10) Conklin, 
and (11) Grand Cache Muskeg River. The following Orders-in- 
Council set aside the Colonies now in existence. 


(a) Goodfish Lake Metis Colony (March 29, 1939—o0.c. 379/39) 

(b) Keg River Metis Colony (May 9, 1939—o.c. 547/39) 

(c) Elizabeth Metis Colony (June 22, 1939—o0.c. 815/39) 

(d) Fishing Lake Metis Colony (June 22, 1939—o0.c. 816/39) 

(e) East Prairie Metis Colony (July 15, 1939—o0.c. 928/39) 

(f) Big Prairie Metis Colony (August 21, 1939—o0.c. 1100/39) 

(g) Utikuma Lake Metis Colony (December 21, 1939—o.c. 1602/38) 


The population of the colonies have increased from 718 in 1940 
to 2,506 in 1967.!8 


In 1942 new and more complete legislation was passed in the 
form of The Metis Betterment Act and sub-titled as being “An 
Act respecting the Metis Population of the Province.’’!4 It would 
have been appropriate to refer to the Act as “An Act respecting 
a portion of the Metis Population of the Province” because only 
a minority of the Metis people took up residence on the colonies. 


With regard to education, during the initial surveying and plan- 
ning of each Community Centre, specific lots were set aside for a 
school. The survey of a Community Center was considered neces- 
sary in order to centralize the Settlement and in order to facilitate 
the operation of schools and the administration of the area. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Department of Education regarding 
the operation of schools as they became necessary in the various 
colonies. The cost of education was to be paid from the annual 
revenues of the school district or failing that from a General Fund. 


The Act passed in 1942 attempted to settle relations between the 
Metis and the Provincial and Federal Government. The three 
aspects of the act which stand out are: (1) It ultimately dealt with 
a minority of the Metis population—that group which was willing 
and actually did move onto the colonies; (2) It was judged the 
most economical means of dealing with the problem; and (3) The 
Metis supported and were largely responsible for the content of 
the act. 
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It also meant the secularization of Metis education—a significant 


step which was not taken by Indian schools until the formation of 
the Northland School Division in 1961, which also took over the 
administration of the Metis colony schools at about this same time. 
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A 
TOWN 
IN 
TRANSITION 


Leslie R. Gue 


“T think we can go into Fort Chip now. They’ve stopped going 
through the ice.” 


The voice on the telephone was that of Johnny Mallandaine, 
the bush pilot whom I had come to know well since June, 1961, 
when I began my duties as Superintendent of Northland School 
Division in the Province of Alberta. 


Fort Chipewyan was the most distant, and, seemingly, therefore, 
the most exotic of the score of schools which it was my respon- 
sibility to supervise in the forested areas of northern Alberta. In 
those days, the only quick way to get to Fort Chip, about 400 
miles north-east of Edmonton, was by charter aircraft. There was 
no scheduled air service, and no road other than a winter one 
from Fort Smith, about ninety miles farther north. I had there- 
fore arranged with Johnny to go in, as soon as it was safe, 
after freeze-up in the fall of 1961. A few days after his telephone 
call, we touched down one frosty December morning on the packed 
snow of the bay, and taxied across to a spot near the center of 
the settlement. 


Subtle but powerful first impressions crowded in on one another. 
The long, curved bay, the rounded rock of the low hills, the muted 
green of the dark spruce trees, silent against the snow, all com- 
bined to produce a feeling of ancient serenity, modified a trifle 
by the town immediately ahead of us. 

The cheery greeting of the grizzled citizen who met us in a 
battered half-ton truck fulfilled the stereotype of the northern 
pioneer. The Chinese restaurant to which he took us was typical, 
however, of a thousand other small-town restaurants in Western 
Canada, and made me realize I was not entirely divorced from 
past experience. 


After lunch, I left my sleeping bag at the restaurant, as I had 
thought I was to sleep in the primitive attic above the main 
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floor. As it turned out, I boarded in urban comfort with the 
manager of the Hudson’s Bay store for two days, another reminder 
of the mix of developed and underdeveloped parts of the milieu. 
The driver took me towards the two-roomed public school, near 
“the Point,’ drawing my attention to the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Cairn high on the rock, and a log house not far away, 
which he stated was over one hundred years old. My first im- 
pression of being in an exotic place deepened. 

As I walked across the drifts to the two-roomed school, a 
half-buried path was seen here and there. Later, with chuckles, 
the lady Principal told me of her husband’s vain battle against 
the ceaseless wind and the drifting snow. He had learned why the 
people of Fort Chip don’t shovel snow very much. Why bother 
when the wind provides snow pavement, even if a little wavy? 


After school I went over to the point, camera in hand, and 
gazed eastward at the emptiness of Lake Athabasca, and southward 
to Old Fort Point. The inscription on the cairn mentioned the 
establishment of Fort Chipewyan in 1788, and the names of 
Roderick McKenzie, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and Sir John 
Franklin. A chill, not from the wind, ran down my spine as I 
realized for the first time that those names I had memorized in 
school so long ago had been real, living men, who might have 
stood where I was now standing. With awe, I walked over to the 
hundred-year-old cabin, reminding myself that there were few if 
any buildings that old in the City of Edmonton. 


Returning to the teacherage, I was invited to go to the store 
on the daily after-school pilgrimage. As we walked along, I 
noticed a surprising number of modern frame buildings, housing 
federal or provincial government agencies, or private businesses, 
in sharp contrast to the ghosts of the past haunting the cairn and 
log house I had just left. 


In the store, a number of Indian people looked with passing 
curlosity at the new white man with the teachers. After all, white 
men come and go, but the Indian is there always. Paradoxically 
enough, it seems that one often gets the feeling of the essential 
Indian-ness of a place in the white man’s store. The deliberate 
and seemingly aimless shopping style of the Indian people brings 
home vividly the reality of different “world views” of white man 
and Indian. 


Moving from biculturalism to multiculturalism was a natural 
next step in the later visit to the Roman Catholic-Indian Affairs 
school. In the old building, erected in the thirties, were engraved 
the words, “Ecole des Saints Anges”. My guide informed me 
cryptically, ““None of the Indian kids speak French.” 

The building was now used as a residence only. Close by was 
the more recent school built by Indian Affairs Branch a few 
years before. The Bishop of the diocese had once reminded people 


at a meeting that although the school had been built by Indian 
Affairs, it was really his, since, in law, the building belongs to the 
person who owns the land upon which it rests. Behind the school, 
on the low, rounded hills of the most westward part of the 
Laurentian shield, one could see the steps leading to a small 
shrine, high on the rock, its silver cross gleaming on sunny days. 
Once, in early fall, I visited the shrine, and saw, amid late-blooming 
flowers, a huge outcropping of typical Fort Chipewyan red granite, 
with scars of the glaciers ridging its face in parallel grooves. 


Not far away were the graves in the cemetery. Many of the 
graves were marked out by neat, painted picket fences. In one, 
the rough box sat on the top of the ground. My guide pointed 
out, with reverence, a new, tiny fence around a little grave. 
“It is the grave of a baby who died two months ago.” The 
combination of the ancient history of the glaciers and the deep 
reverence of the cemetery left an impression which will not quickly 
be forgotten. 

And so, Fort Chipewyan, as I saw it between 1961 and 1964, 
lay in a setting which poured out impressions of antiquity, differing 
cultural ways, and the steady press of modern society. A mile from 
the glacier-scarred rock lay the oil tanks which fed the tugs of the 
Northern Transportation Company, one symbol of the transition 
of the town. 


Another symbol of transition was the telephone. Somewhere, 
in the mysterious decision-making machinery of the federal and 
provincial governments, it had been decided that Fort Chipewyan 
was to have dial telephones in 1961. And so, the most distant 
school in Northland School Division was the only one to have 
dial telephones. One time, in attempting to ’phone the Principal 
of the Indian school from Fort Smith, during the noon hour, as 
agreed, a merry voice of an Indian child answered, “Hallo, hallo!” 
The long-distance operator asked for the principal, by name. There 
was no response, other than that of a receiver being laid down 
noisily on a hard surface. We waited and waited. The voices of 
children playing could be heard, as well as footsteps of people 
walking by, but no Principal came. Finally the operator said 
sourly, “I think they got their phones too soon down there.” 
Later, we were successful. 


In the matter of air transportation, resistance had been felt 
for many years towards the building of an airstrip by the Depart- 
ment of Transport. Rumor had it that the charter aircraft owners 
were not anxious to make it possible for scheduled airlines to 
start calling at Fort Chip. Finally, however, about 1963, the 
Alberta Forestry Service hacked out a short and treacherous air- 
strip in a hilly place close to their buildings. When the wind blew 
strongly across the runway, it was a hazardous business to land 
or take off from the strip. On one occasion, I had the unique 
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experience of being “weathered in” on a clear, bright, but windy 
spring day in Fort Chipewyan. I whiled away my time reading 
in detail a copy of the original treaty signed at Fort Chip on 
July 13, 1899 by Commissioners J. W. Ross and J. A. J. McKenna, 
and many Indian people whose descendants still live in Fort 
Chipewyan, bearing names like Mercredi, Ratfat, Tuccaroo, Gibbot, 
and Fraser. 


However great the transitions were and are in transportation, 
the one which most deeply concerned the Superintendent of North- 
land School Division was the possibility of bringing some order out 
of the administrative nightmare surrounding the ownership, main- 
tenance, and operation of the public and separate schools two 
miles apart in the small town. The three authorities involved— 
Northland School Division, Indian Affairs Branch, and the Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board—all wanted to have industrial arts 
and vocational education facilities in Fort Chip. Eventually, after 
lengthy negotiations, agreements were signed making it possible, 
but the illogical two-roomed school remained open for reasons 
of local politics. Because of this, Northland decided to modernize 
the little teacherage housing the two teachers at ‘the Point.” 
Little did the Division realize how much this would cust. 


Late in the fall of 1962 the Official Trustee and the Superin- 
tendent visited Fort Chip, to find, to their dismay, the teacherage 
sitting high in the air on its half-finished foundation. Two men 
could be seen, casually throwing sand, shovelful by shovelful, from 
the bottom of a huge excavation about eight feet wide and ten 
feet deep—the trench for the little plastic pipe which would lead 
to the septic tank. Eventually the job was completed, but the 
improvements were worth more than the house. However, it cer- 
tainly made it easier to hire teachers when they could be promised 
a house with sewer and water. 


The vocational wing on the Indian Affairs school fared better, 
with no major delays in its construction. It was a proud day in 
March, 1963, when a group of officials in a chartered Beaver 
aircraft pounded their way north from Edmonton to Fort Chip 
for the official opening of the new wing of the school, and its 
re-naming as the Bishop Piché School. I doubt if ever before, a 
Roman Catholic Bishop, an Anglican Bishop, government officials, 
university professors, and the Chairman of the Northern Alberta 
Development Counci sat on the same platform in Fort Chipewan 
to celebrate the same event. That September, the vocational pyro- 
gram, along with the regular academic program, commenced in one 
of the most extensive educational plants in Northern Alberta. But 
the administrative nightmares were still there, bigger than ever. 


One of these was the enforcement of compulsory attendance, 
possible only in formally-established school districts. In 1963, then, 
was seen a flurry of establishing districts bearing interesting names 


such as Quatre Fourches, Old Fort Point, and by an arrangement 
other than coincidence, Solar Eclipse School District. The latter was 
established by an Order-in-Council passed on the day of the total 
eclipse of the sun in July, 1963. 


Fort Chipewyan—a town in transition. It has been in transition 
since 1788, when Roderick McKenzie established the first Fort 
on Old Fort Point, across from the present town. Perhaps all that 
is different now about the transition is the pace... but I am 
sure that for a long time to come the granite-scarred rock will 
still be there, and families with names like Tuccaro, Gibbott, Fraser, 
Mercredi, and Tripe de Roche. 
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Fort Chipewyan before the Peace River Dam Courtesy of L. R. Gue 
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Wm. A. Fuller 


Of all the earth’s creatures only two build dams—man and the 
beaver—but they build them in different ways, for somewhat dif: 
ferent purposes and with different effects on surrounding ecosys- 
tems. The beaver builds relatively small dams, usually in a series, 
which maintain sufficient depth of water in the home pond to 
enable him to survive winter in relative security and comfort. 
When the beaver moves on, his dams deteriorate from lack of 
care, his pond goes dry and terrestrial plant succession succeeds 
the former pond ecosystem. Eventually a new stand of willow 
or poplar appears along the bank of the stream that may induce 
some wandering beaver to build a dam, form a pond and start 
the cycle all over again. While the beavers are present the dam 
helps to slow runoff and retain soil moisture in the upper reaches 
of the stream. The pond provides habitat for a variety of animals, 
including fish, birds and some furbearers. The rich growth of 
aquatic plants usually found in beaver ponds may attract moose 
which also utilize the beaver meadows that result from drainage 
of the pond. | 


Man also dams rivers to provide for his own security and 
comfort, especially when stored water is used for flood control 
and irrigation, or dilute wastes—something that does not worry the 
beaver because true waste is unknown in natural ecosystems. 
Reservoirs 1n some cases have recreational potential or may pro- 
duce commercial crops of fish. But perhaps the main benefit to 
technological man is energy—whether the escaping water drives 
a mill wheel or other contrivance directly or is used to generate 
electricity. Beavers never learned to supplement the energy of their 
muscles by harnessing physical processes. Again in contrast to 
beavers, man now dams the main stem of the river with giant 
engineering works, usually in the most scenic places, and the 
aftermath of man’s activities is not a cyclic alternation of fertile 
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pond and fertile meadow. Too often the result is a reservoir of 
limited fertility, unforeseen “side” effects with destruction of other 
values and even creation of deserts. 


But things were not always so. The ancient people of the 
Tigris and Euphrates and the Phoenician colonists of north Africa 
built check dams, irrigation works and soil retaining terraces with 
great skill! Some of these ancient works are said to be still 
functional and supporting groves of olives or cedars that stand 
out starkly against the surrounding deserts. 


The lower Nile has for centuries provided the people of Egypt 
a secure food source. The annual floods brought nutrients from 
far up the valley and deposited them on the Egyptian fields. The 
land was fallow for five months of the year and produced boun- 
tifully in the other seven. Now, however, to feed an expanding 
population and to raise cash crops for export, the Egyptians have 
controlled the Nile by means of a large dam at Aswan and are 
replacing the annual flood with year-round irrigation and year- 
round tillage. Already two effects are obvious.2 The irrigation 
canals provide excellent habitat for a species of snail that harbors 
one stage in the life cycle of a serious human parasite, con- 
sequently, the incidence of human infections has risen dramatically. 
Secondly, the harvest of a sardine-like fish in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean has dropped to nearly zero. It is postulated that the fish 
used to come to the mouth of the Nile each year at flood time to 
capitalize on the supply of nutrients brought down by the flood 
waters. Whether or not this is the true explanation, Egypt has 
lost a very significant source of protein. Finally, while it is still 
too early to tell, the land may be unable to stand up under con- 
tinuous cultivation. 


Most Canadians are aware that the United States has engaged 
in some gigantic water control schemes. Many of us have seen 
and marvelled at one or more of the great dams. But how many of 
us are aware of the negative aspects of these developments? Like 
the beaver pond, the big reservoirs have a limited life expectancy 
because they are doomed to fill up with silt. The Corps of Army 
Engineers used to base its estimates of benefits from a given pro- 
ject on a 50-year life time. They now use 100 years in order to 
beef up the benefit side of the cost-benefit ratio, but without ob- 
jective evidence that the reservoirs will function for the extended 
period.? The real question, however, is whether a reservoir com- 
pletely filled with silt becomes productive land again as it does in 
the case of the beaver meadow. 


Rivers also react to engineering structures, as Professor Blench 
of the Civil Engineering Department of the University of Alberta 
has shown. Too often engineers are unaware of the ways in which 
a river can fight back and thus they make costly mistakes. For 
many years, Professor Blench has carried on a one-man crusade 


for courses in river engineering to try to reduce the number of 
predictable, and hence avoidable, mistakes in manipulating water. 

Elizabeth Drew, in a feature article in The Atlantic for April 
1970,? dealt with some results of the program of water manipula- 
tion carried on by the Corps of Army Engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation in the United States. She showed that even though 
costler and more elaborate flood control programs have been 
underway for more than three decades, the annual losses due to 
floods have actually increased. “The apparent explanation” she 
says, “1s that the construction of flood-control dams, which cannot 
be built to guarantee protection against all manner of floods, does 
nevertheless encourage developers to build expensive properties on 
lands that will still be hit by floods. The benefits and costs are 
not compared with the benefits and costs of doing these things 
any other way”. 

Mrs. Drew also questions the benefits claimed for irrigation pro- 
jects carried out in conjunction with flood control. She says, “The 
major beneficiaries of the flood-control projects which also provide 
water for irrigation have been the large landholders—in particular, 
in the Mississippi Delta and San Joaquin Valley. These are the 
same landowners who are paid the largest federal farm subsidies 
for not growing the crops which the federal water projects make it 
possible for them to grow”’. 


Conservationists have carried on a running battle with the 
Corps and the Bureau for decades because the sites picked for 
development nearly always result in destruction of wildlife habitat 
and irreplaceable scenic values. 


Granting that most of us know something about water manage- 
ment in the United States under a free enterprise system, it is 
probably also true that most of us know little about water man- 
agement in the Soviet Union under a socialist system. It should 
not be too surprising, though, to discover they have encountered 
all the familiar problems and perhaps a few more. The Soviet 
government embarked on some massive engineering works in the 
early years of the regime in order to stimulate both agriculture 
(through irrigation) and industry (through power generation, supply 
of industrial water and water transport for finished products). In 
recent years, some of these have been called into question and 
serious objections are being raised over one scheme that has not 
yet been completed. The very fact that the dissent is being aired 
in Soviet publications suggests the seriousness of the problem. 


In an article published in the September 1970 issue of Priroda 
a semi-popular journal devoted to natural science, a fishery bi- 
ologist named Antonnikov' discussed ‘‘Hydro projects and the 
fishing economy’. He showed that, whereas Soviet marine fish 
production has increased six-fold since the revolution, the fresh 
water fishery was actually smaller in 1960 than in 1913 and only 
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slightly larger in 1968. This is due in large measure to catastrophic 
declines in the harvest of fish from the Caspian Sea, the Sea of 
Azov, Lake Balkash, and the Ob’ River which have barely been 
offset by greatly increased effort elsewhere. Production in the 
Caspian in the last half of the 1960’s was about one-ninth that of 
Pre-revolutionary days while that of the Sea of Azov was less 
than one-fifth. 


Dams on major rivers, especially the Volga, Don and Ob’ to 
supply power, irrigation and navigation benefits are blamed for 
the decline in fish production. Reduced flows have lowered water 
levels (more than six feet in the Caspian), have altered chemistry, 
especially salinity, have increased water temperatures, and have 
altered the normal seasonal rates of flow. The results have been 
destruction of spawning beds, changes in the fauna and flora on 
which the commercial species depend, and lack of coincidence 
between spawning season and production of food organisms which 
used to be geared to the time of natural flooding but now varies 
with the man-controlled river regime. The has been not only re- 
duced fish production but replacement of the traditionally valuable 
fishes by fish of lesser appeal. The author attaches a good deal 
of blame to failure to undertake studies of the fishery and failure 
to provide structures such as fish ways and artifical spawning 
substrates which might have kept up fish production. 


One proposed solution to the problem of the Caspian is to 
divert part of the flow of several north flowing rivers—shades of 
PRIME (Prairie River Management and Evaluation)—to the Volga 
in order to replenish water lost to irrigation and transportation 
canals. This proposal, which has not yet progressed very far, 
has come under serious attack by the Academy of Sciences of the 
Komi Republic, the source of waters to be diverted and the loca- 
tion of the enormous dams and reservoirs to be constructed. In 
a 200-page study® the Academy has examined in detail: 


(1) The loss of forestry and forest income on lands to be flooded. 

(2) Increased costs of finding and developing oil and gas fields 
after certain areas are flooded. 

(3) Compensation for flooded lands of agricultural potential. 

(4) Effects on fish management. 

(5) Influence on labor resources, i.e., they fear that labor will 
be diverted from other economic activities to dam construc- 
tion. 

(6) oe of diverted flows on industrial centres in Komi, 

R. 


It should immediately strike an environmentally aware North 
American that I have not mentioned pollution as a factor in the 
decline of Soviet fisheries. There is evidence from other sources, 
however, that pollution is having an influence. It is also worthy 


of note, perhaps, that wildlife values, recreation and esthetics do 
not figure in the arguments advanced by Soviet scientists although 
they would be among the major points raised by conservationists 
in North America. It also seems strange to one who has followed 
conservation controversies in this country that disappearance of a 
major nature reserve apparently causes little concern. Reversal 
of the Pechora River will create a huge reservoir that will almost 
completely cover the Pechora—Ilychski Zapovednik. The Russian 
Zapovednik is the closest approach in that country to our National 
Park. The scale of the Russian plan, incideatally, is more that of 
NAWAPA (North American Water And Power Alliance) than that 
of PRIME. 


This excursion into ancient and contemporary history is meant 
to set the stage for a brief look at the effects of Bennett Dam on 
the Peace-Athabasca delta in northeastern Alberta. In view of the 
examples I have just cited and others that could be cited, I sup- 
pose the point I would like to establish first is the incredible 
naivety of those who maintain that the Bennett Dam has had 
no effect on the delta, or that its only effects have been, or will 
be, beneficial. 


The presumed benefit according to a Federal Government re- 
port® lies in flood control, but the Peace delta, no less than that 
of the Nile, benefited from a high frequency of floods. In fact, 
it can be given as a general ecological rule that the very life of 
a delta as an ecosystem depends on frequent flooding which 
brings In enormous quantities of nutrients and causes scouring and 
other disturbances that ensure conditions favorable for highly pro- 
ductive pioneer communities. Stabilization will allow plant 
succession to proceed toward a more mature condition and ecol- 
ogists have amassed much evidence that mature or climax com- 
munities are less productive than pioneer or juvenile ones. 


Water levels have been lowered.’ It is true that levels measured 
at Fort Chipewyan have been as low in the past, but the really 
critical point is whether they have been as low on the sloughs 
and marshes of the delta. The key here is that many of the 
marshes are cut off from the river channels and only get a new 
supply of water when the rivers overflow their banks in the 
spring. In the presence of a spring flood the marshes will then 
have water even if summer levels in Lake Athabasca are very low. 
Since closure of the Bennett Dam in 1967 there has been only 
one partial flood, in 1969. The sloughs and marshes are drying 
up, and many are already dry. The mean depth of Egg Lake, 
traditionally one of the best muskrat lakes in the Delta, is now 
less than the length of the blade of a canoe paddle. Even large 
lakes like Mamawi and Clair have shrunk in size dramatically. 
I suppose few people realized that Lake Clair, which is 30 miles 
across, had a maximum depth of six or eight feet and a basin 
shaped much like a saucer. A decline of two feet in water level 
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exposes tremendous mud flats to colonization by terrestrial plants. 
Late in 1970, it was only possible to cross Lake Mamawi by 
hitching a team of dogs to a flatbottom skiff. 


These changes in water levels have exposed fish spawning beds, 
dangerously dried up migration routes for fish, probably rendered 
Lake Clair anaerobic and thus unable to support fish during winter, 
reduced waterfowl breeding and resting areas, destroyed muskrat 
habitat and may be reducing the carrying capacity of the surround- 
ing meadows for buffalo. Additional research is needed, and some 
is underway, to document and quantify these effects. Unfortunately, 
no research was done before permission was given to go ahead 
with the Bennett Dam. 


Some defenders of the dam argue that water levels will return 
to normal once Williston Reservoir is full. This seems unlikely since 
peak power demand and hence drawdown of the reservoir will 
presumably occur in winter, so there will always be a need to capture 
and store spring runoff. 

Other defenders say the difference in water level will only be 
about two feet and that really such a small decrease cannot be 
that important. But in a country of shallow lakes and marshes 
where the winter ice may be four feet thick, there will be many, 
many places where two feet of water make the difference between 
life and death for organisms that cannot tolerate life in a pond 
that has turned completely to ice. 


What lessons can we learn from this experience? To me, the 
basic question is what kind of Canada do we want for our own 
future and that of our children and grandchildren? If we believe 
that “more and bigger is better’, there is nothing to learn. Fish, 
ducks, muskrats and a thousand or so people cannot stand in the 
way of “progress”. This is the philosophy of the United States of 
Army Engineers, of Chambers of Commerce all across Canada and 
the United States, and of our present local and national govern- 
ments. If we follow the growth ethos, we will next allow Mr. Bennett 
to capture the Liard and repeat in the Mackenzie Delta the series 
of events that has occurred at Chipewyan. We will also go ahead 
with PRIME, which will divert water from the Athabasca and 
Peace Rivers to the south and thus destroy forever the richest 
biological resources of the entire Mackenzie system and hence 
the traditional life style of many native peoples. We may even 
send the waters of the Yukon and Mackenzie to the deserts of 
the American southwest. 


But if we agree with Rene Dubos’ and many others that unin- 
habited growth is the ethos of the cancer cell, which will eventually 
kill us all, we may do things differently. 


We might then come to see that we can maintain a high stadnard 


of living without putting additional strain on our environment by 
limiting our own numbers. And by so doing we would be able 


to retain as a viable option, the possibility of some of our citizens 
securing their living directly from the land. We would establish a 
national land use planning agency which would give full publicity 
to all schemes that would drastically modify our environment and 
would compel potential developers to show in public hearings that 
their schemes would have no unacceptable effects. We would also 
be able to preserve irreplaceable acreas of great beauty or great 
scientific importance as part of our cultural heritage. 


Can the delta be saved? In my view, only by complete regulation 
of the Slave River in such a way that annual spring floodings 
would be re-established. This would be a costly undertaking and 
the question must be asked—should we make the attempt? I sup- 
pose each of us must answer that question according to his own 
conscience. The delta was a uniquely rich wildlife area. If we lose 
it, it can never be replaced. How do we measure the value of such 
an irreplaceable treasure in dollars? 


I think it likely that we will not make the effort necessary to 
save this delta. Perhaps, however, its death will stir our conscience 
and lead us to a greater understanding of the dependence of man 
on nature. If sv, perhaps the death will not have been entirely 
in vain. 
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APPENDIX 


THE BOREAL INSTITUTE 
FOR NORTHERN STUDIES 


J. Jameson Bond 


In 1960 a number of interested academics at The University of 
Alberta obtained the approval of the Board of Governors of the 
University to establish a research institute which would be con- 
cerned with the advancement of knowledge in the circumpolar 
regions in general and with northern Canada in particular. The 
organization thus established was called the Boreal Institute for 
Northern Studies. One of the primary functions conceived for the 
Institute at that time was the development of a library of specialized 
holdings on northern regions. The library was also intended to serve 
as an information centre on the North, not only for members of 
the university community, but also for governmental agencies, in- 
dustrial organizations and the public at large. In 1967 the first 
Executive Director was appointed on a full-time basis. It now has 
a full-time staff of 12, of whom six are professionals. 

The decision to establish the Boreal Institute was based on 
the geographic fact that Canada is a northern nation. The respon- 
sibilities and opportunities which this fact implies call for the ac- 
quisition of more knowledge about a region which will increasingly 
play a significant role in all phases of national life. Therefore, 
further emphasis upon research, of both a basic and an applied 
nature, is essential for the orderly development of northern Canada. 
The University of Alberta, as Canada’s most northerly university, 
situated in Edmonton, the traditional entrepot for Canada’s western 
northland, was a logical place to locate an institute which is 
primarily concerned with research in northern regions. 


The Institute’s present range of activities fall into several cate- 
gories, including research, administration, library, conferences, 
publications and information centre. 

The purview of the Institute’s research interests include both 
the boreal forest and the tundra which lies north of it. To date 
there has been no deliberate focus of research activities in any 
particular region of the North, although more research is carried 
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out in northern Alberta, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
than in other parts of the Canadian North or in the rest of the 
circumpolar world. 

Awards are made annually to individual scientists for research 1n 
a variety of disciplines. The resulting studies are, for the most part, 
short-term field projects which are carried out in various regions 
of the North through funds made available by the federal Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The Institute 
has also undertaken two major long-term research projects, the 
first of which aims at a systematic inventory of resources in 
northern Canada and a systems analysis of the alternative ways in 
which these resources may be developed. The second project in- 
volves the development of a multidisciplinary research project 
which is located in northern Alberta and which is concerned with 
the effect of human settlement on the ecology of a mixed-boreal 
forest. From time to time the Institute also undertakes specific 
short-term projects under its direct aegis. Between 1963 and 1970, 
research papers resulting from funds provided by the Institute 
through grants-in-aid to individual scholars have resulted in more 
than one hundred technical papers which cover a wide diversity 
of scientific interests. 


At present a staff of three scientists are engaged in a sys- 
tematic inventory of resources in northern Canada. The profes- 
sional training of the researchers on this project are in the fields 
of biology, business administration and systems ecology. In the 
foreseeable future the Institute expects to appoint a number of 
Post-Doctoral Fellows, who will comprise an informal scholarly 
group, each pursuing his own particular professional interest with, 
of course, a commitment to research in northern regions. 


The Institute is actively pursuing a publications program and 
has a number of occasional papers, as well as several miscella- 
neous publications, including The Kodiak Island Refugium: Its 
Geology, Flora, Fauna and History, co-edited by Thor N. V. Karl- 
strom and George E. Ball. In the field of bibliographies, the In- 
stitute has published A Selected and Annotated Bibliography on 
the Sociology of Eskimo Education by R. J. Carney and W. O. 
Ferguson (1965). 


The approximate holdings of the Library are as follows: 


Books over 5,000 
Documents of Governments 

and Organizations over 5,000 
Pamphlets over 2,500 
Atlases and Maps over 3,000 
Periodicals over 250 titles 


One of the special collections held in the Library consists of 
more than a thousand photographs which were presented by 


Dr. J. Dewey Soper, formerly with the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
who did pioneer scientific work in various parts of the Canadian 
North, especially on Baffin Island. The Institute holds some 
memorabilia associated with both Sir John Franklin’s final voyage 
and the Greeley Expedition. A number of rare books are kept as 
a special collection and consist mostly of out-of-print journals of 
early Arctic expeditions. 

Dr. W. A. Fuller, Department of Zoology at The University of 
Alberta, has donated the bound typescripts of a number of biolog- 
ical papers which have been translated from the Russian. Also, 
part of the Carl Lomen Collection has been purchased for inclu- 
sion in the holdings of the Library. 


Part of the public information function of the Boreal Institute 
is carried out through an informal group called the Boreal Circle, 
which has been established on campus to provide a meeting 
place for people both from the University, as well as the com- 
munity at large, who are interested in matters concerning the 
North. Monthly meetings of the Boreal Circle have helped to 
stimulate interest in northern Canada. The lecture topics vary 
considerably, speakers including both local and out-of-town guest 
lecturers. Membership is open to all interested persons for a 
nominal annual subscription. 


The Institute is also actively involved in the planning and 
administration of conferences dealing with various disciplinary 
areas of scientific research in the North, as well as with inter- 
disciplinary conference themes. Normally, the proceedings of such 
conferences are published by the Institute to ensure a broader 
dissemination of the results of such meetings. 


The primary objective of the Boreal Institute is to develop a 
northern research capability on behalf of The University of 
Alberta. As the rate of social and economic growth in the North 
continues to expand in the years ahead, the Institute expects to 
serve as the principal agency by which the University may con- 
tribute significantly to that growth. In the pursuit of this objective, 
it is especially concerned with encouraging young scholars to 
pursue their particular research interest within a northern milieu. 
The Institute also aims at initiating its own research activities 
in those areas of the North where a need exists to break new 
investigative ground. 
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NOTES 
ON 


CONTRIBUTORS 


J. Jameson Bond, M.A., Executive Director of The University 
of Alberta’s Boreal Institute for Northern Studies since 1967, is an 
anthropologist by profession. He has spent a dozen years in the 
Arctic in the administration of numerous social and economic 
projects, and has written extensively on the Arctic for North and 
other periodicals. 


John W. Chalmers, Ed.D., is an associate professor in the 
Department of Educational Foundations, former chairman of the 
Boreal Institute’s Advisory Board, and Co-ordinator of The Univer- 
sity of Alberta’s Intercultural Education Program. He was the first 
official trustee of the Northland School Division and is the author 
of a number of books on Western Canadian history, including 
one entitled Fur Trade Governor. 


William A. Fuller, Ph.D., chairman of The University of Alberta’s 
Department of Zoology, spent nine years with Canadian Wildlife 
Service in connection with his work in Wood Buffalo National 
Park and the Southern Mackenzie basin. Breadth of his interest 
is indicated by the fact that although his master’s thesis was in 
fish in the Athabasca and Great Slave Lakes, his doctoral dis- 
sertation dealt with the northern bison. 


Leslie R. Gue, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, The University of Alberta, 
and chairman of its Intercultural Education Committee, an interest 
perhaps foreshadowed by a brief early residence in the town then 
known as St. Paul de Métis. Dr. Gue was for three years the 
first superintendent of Northland School Division, an experience 
which ultimately led to the writing of his doctoral dissertation on 
value orientations in an Alberta native community. He has travelled 
extensively in northern Alberta, Saskatchewan and N.W.T. 
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William D. Knill, Ed.D., is a professor in the Department of 
Educational Administration, The University of Alberta. Educational 
research in Alberta’s next-door neighbor resulted in his co-author- 
ship of Provincial Education in Northern Saskatchewan: Progress 
and Bog-down, 1944-1962. For three years Dr. Knill was chair- 
man of the board of Northland School Division No. 61, and was 
a member of the organizing committee for the Intercultural Educa- 
tion Program at The University of Alberta. 


William G. Laatsch, M.Sc., is a member of the Department of 
Geography staff, The University of Alberta, where he teaches a 
course on Northern Lands. He has travelled extensively in Alaska, 
the Yukon, and the N.W.T., and presently is conducting re- 
search into Yukon settlements. 


James M. Parker, M.A., presently Archivist at The University 
of Alberta, for a time was a teacher at Fort Chipewyan and wrote 
his master’s thesis on the fur trade at that centre previous to 1835. 
He participated in an expedition for the Alberta Historic Sites 
Branch to locate, survey, and map fur trade sites on the lower 
Athabasca River, travelling by canoe from Fort McMurray to 
Fort Chipewyan. 


